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For “The Friend” 
Indians under the Care of Friends. 

[Knowing the general interest felt by our 
readers in the. Indians of this country, it 
seems desirable to record in our columns the 
subjoined table showing the condition of the 
tribes placed by President Grant under the 
care of members of our Society, and the pro- 
gress made in civilization. It is taken from 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian 
Affairs. From the same source we extract the 
additional information explaining the motives 
which induced the Committee to resign all 
official connection with the Indians under the 


care of the United States government.—Eps.]|deliberation, and taking into consideration 


Whilst the last report was being printed, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs removed 
Mahlon H. Newlin from charge of the Agency 
for Indians in Kansas, so that there remained 
but four Agencies under our supervision, .viz : 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe, the Osage, the 
Sac and Fox, and the Quapaw Agencies. 

Upon inquiry it was found that Agent 
Newlin, with some other Agents nominated 
by Religious Bodies, had been removed wholly 
for political reasons. The Secretary of the 
Interior assured us that in removing Agent 
Newlin, it escaped his recollection that he 
. was one of the Agents named by us, or it 
would ngt have been done without consulta- 
tion with us. The management of the Agency 
by Mahlon H. Newlin had been efficient and 
successful. 

This, and other explanations, made by the 
Department, gave the Committee hope that 
we could still be useful to the Indians in co- 
operating with the Department. But in the 

ourth Month last, un insubordinate clerk 
was returned by the Department to service 
at the Sac and Fox Agency, which was in 
charge of Agent Levi Woodard, who declined 
to receive him as an employee, believing him 
injurious to the best welfare of the Agency. 
Near the same time, Agent H. W. Jones was 
removed from the Quapaw Agency, without 
cause assigned in the request for his successor, 
and it is believed, largely because he had dis- 
missed an employee for gross and notorious 
immorality, who after removal, was sent back 
to the Agency by the Commissioner, at a 
higher salary, to fill another position.. This 
was in contravention of the express assurance 




































us should have the appointment of their own 
employees, with our approval. Members of 
a sub-committee had seen the Commissioner 
about these points, without being able to ob- 
tain any relief. He sustained his appointees, 
and seemed strongly prepossessed against the 
Agents. 

At the meeting of the Associated Committee 
held in New York, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to call upon the Commissioner and 
endeavor to secure a faithful conformity to 
the written agreement with President Hayes 
as to the dismissal of Agents, and also with 
the Commissioner’s own assurance that our 
Agents could control the appointment of their 
own employees, except clerks. Otherwise our 
Agents could not be held responsible for the 
condition of the Indians at the Agencies. 

This Committee had an interview with the 
Commissioner. He gave us to understand 
that he would do as he pleased about em- 
ployees, notwithstanding his former assuar- 
ance, and distinctly stated that he believed 
certain infamous charges against our people 
made by the before-mentioned employee at 
the Quapaw Agency. 

Under the authority given by the Associated 
Committee, the sub-committee, after careful 


with the residue, bought land in the Terri- 
tory, asking permission to go thither and be 
Indians again. They are farmers, and able to 
support themselves. They have had a school 
opened at Government expense, the books 
and appliances being supplied by Friends. 

Among the Cheyennes are about 600 North- 
ern Cheyennes, brought down from Dakota in 
1877, and 300 brought in 1878. The history 
of the desperate attempt of the Dull Knife 
Band of these Northern Cheyenees to return 
to their native country, is one of the saddest 
in Indian Annals. The Agent did his duty. 
The Indian Department was to blame only so 
far as that more abundant medicines and 
rations should have been supplied. The first 
wrong began in 1874. A military force ex- 
plored the Black Hills region. Gold was 
found. A military order was issued against 
intruders upon the lands. The order was 
disregarded. The Indian Department sought 
to buy the lands. Congress would not give 
enough money. The Indians retaliated upon 
white intruders. The army came in, and 
after bloodshed, a treaty was made. Part of 
the Northern Cheyennes agreed to go South. 
Part always hesitated. Reaching the Terri- 
tory, they sickened, as is always the case. 
Dall Knife’s Band numbering about 300 men, 
women and children, decided to return. They 
were followed by a military force and attacked. 
They retaliated by killing forty white settlers. 
One part reached the Sioux; the rest were 
taken prisoners, but refused to return to the 
Indian Territory. An effurt was made by 
the officer in command to reduce them to suab- 
mission by cold and starvation, and in des- 
perate efforts to escape, they were nearly all 
killed; the last group of them having been 
surrounded, and while huddled together in a 
hollow space to which they fled for safety, 
shot. God looks down and holds the Nation 
responsible for the greed of its citizens, and 
the blood of the natives which cries from the 
ground. 

The Little Chief Band seemed for a time 
determined to run off North also, but have 
been pacified by atrip to Washington. With 
the above exception the affuirs of the Agency 
have been most prosperous. 

The Boarding School at the Agency has 
had 150 pupils. None of the pupils have ad- 
vanced beyond the first four rules in arith- 
metic. But they have done admirably in 
work, which is more important. The boys 
have planted 145 acres in maize, sorghum 
and vegetables. The product of the garden 
of 20 acres, goes to the school. The boys 
have two-thirds of the corn, the remainder 
goes to the Government for teams and imple- 
ments furnished. The girls do all kinds of 
housework. The scholars have a large herd 
of stock cattle owned and cared for by them- 


the whole course of the [ndian Office daring 
the period of nearly two years it has been 
under its present management, believed that 
no other course was left open but to resign 
the charge committed to us by the Govern- 
ment. 

Repeated interviews with the President had 
shown that he was not prepared to oblige the 
Department to carry out the agreement made 
with as; therefore the Committee called upon 
President Hayes, Fifth Month 20th, 1879, and 
respectfully informed him that we could no 
longer be responsible for Agencies under the 
official control of Commissioner Hayt, and 
that we now resigned the charge committed 
to the Society represented by us. The Presi- 
dent expressed his regret, and asked that the 
resignation be in writing. 

It remains to be added, that in addition to 
the testimony before the Associated Commit- 
tee at its last meeting, affidavits have been 
furnished to show that our Agents were clear 
of the charges made against two of them, and 
that the management of the Quapaw and 
Modoc school has been not only irreproacha- 
ble, but excellent, while the character of the 
party making most of these charges has been 
amply proved to be one of the worst, although 
the trusted witness of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Citizen Pottawatomies have an interest- 
ing history. Gradually moved westward from 
Ohio, a part of the tribe accepted school eda- 
cation, became farmers, and were made citi- 
zens; their large funds in the Government/|selves. 
hands were divided among them, andthe’ The interest of the Indians in farming is 
usual result followed. They quickly lost their|increasing ; 175 locations have been chosen, 


of the Commissioner that Agents named by|farms, squandered most of the money and|and from 2 to 100 acres ploughed. Forty of 
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these have been fenced, and are cultivated. 
The Indians put up 400 tons of hay, which 
was sold chiefly to the Government; and 
have cut 895 cords of wood, receiving for. 
both, $2178.84. They have made repeated 
trips to Wichita to bring thence the Agency 
supplies, for which the Government pays them 
in wagons and harness. “Little Robe’s” Band 
carry a tri-weekly U.S. Mail from the Agency 
to the western line of the Indian Territory, 
on the route for Fort Elliott, Texas, a dis- 
tance of 165 miles. They have six stations 
for relays of horses, and receive $135 per 
month for the service; the mail runs with 
entire regularity, and is satisfactory to the 
Government. 

The Indian police here and at the Osage 
Agency does admirably. The Cheyenne I[n- 
dians tried a member of the tribe on a charge 
of murder, the Agent acting as magistrate. 
After careful examination, the defendant was 
acquitted, the Agent concurring. 

in looking back over nine years of public 
service, no instance of intentional fraud by 
any of the Agents nominated by Friends, ap- 
pears to have occurred. Charges of this kind, 
when investigated, have not been sustained. 
The Indians under our supervision have made 
much progress in many ways. The statistics 
appended are referred to for illustration. 


The Progress of Civilization among the Indian 
Tribes in the West under the Care of Friends. 
The following table contains the condensed 

statistics of the Indian tribes, committed by 

President Grant to the care of the Society of 

Friends, and covers the period from 1868 to 

1878 (both inclusive.) The materials for the 

table have been collected from various sources, 


and carefully compared and corrected. 


YEARS. 
Population, 
Children in school, , 
Average attendance, 
Boarding Schools, 
Day Schools, . ° 
Number who can read, ; 
Acres cultivated by Indians, 
Bushels of corn raised by Indians, 
Potatoes, ™ ares, 
Tons of hay cut by Indians, . 
Horses owned by Indians, 
Cattle “ .. 
Hogs . 
Houses occupied by Indians, 
Births, . . . 
Deaths, 


1868. 
16,165 

144 
745 


3 12 
1 3 


1,151 
3,946 20,419 
62,825 479,292 
2,560 14,680 
1,360 6,661 
28,557  —«-20,677 
1,092 14,847 
1473 —«-18,788 
475 1,385 
322 
287 


1878. 
16,100 
991 


“ “ 


From “The British Friend.” 

Too great a distinction may be drawn be- 
tween these meetings [for discipline] and 
those “for worship.” We as Friends make 
no essential distinction here, since we teach 
that we are ever to be depending upon the 
Lord, and that there is no time or place in 
which his presence may not be known. Meet- 
ings for business, then, were not intended to 
differ in spirit from those for the worship of 
God—worship may be known everywhere, 
and therefore also in these; nay, more or less, 
it should be (as above shown), if they are to 
be good and profitable times. Like the meet- 
ings for worship they are held for God’s glory, 
and for the spread cf truth. It would be a 
grave error to think that, as worship has 
taken em in the first meeting, it is not need- 
ed in the second. Yet, by the different frame 
in which some appear, it would seem as though 
such an idea was insensibly entertained. 

Thomas Chalkley bad a deep concern that 
church meetings should not degenerate, as he 


no doubt saw them doing from the right 
standard. ‘‘ When in your meetings get into 
a religious exercise and lively concern for 
God’s glory, and your soul’s peace and pros- 

erity.” (1724). Speaking once at Newgarden, 
be showed that those who meddled with our 
discipline in the will, nature, spirit, and wis- 
dom of man only, could do but little service ; 
and that our discipline, as also our worship 
and ministry, ought to be performed in the 
wisdom and power of God, through the grace and 
spirit of Christ. “ Wherefore, dear Friends,” 
he further says, “‘ keep close to the Spirit, power, 
light, and divine life of Christ Jesus, in your 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings for the gov- 
evrnment of the Church, as well as in your 
meetings for the worship of God.” 


For “The Friend.” 
In the piece published in the 4th number 
of “The Friend,” with the heading “ Line 
upon Line,” the portion which follows the 
reference to the journal of Joseph Pike was 
not intended to be marked as a quotation, as 
though he had written it with reference to 
his day ; but was meant to apply to the present 
times, and the quotation therein contained 
was in reference to those peculiar trials which 
our Society is now passing through. How 
encouraging and strong the language, “ It is 
not the will of the Almighty that this people 
should ever cease to be a people.” In connec- 
tion with this I am inclined to copy a portion 
of the remarks of James Ussher, as mentioned 
in the preface to Sewel’s history: “ Look ye 
be not found in the outward court, but a 
worshipper in the temple before the altar ; 
for Christ will measare all those that profess 
his name, and call themselves his people; and 
the outward worshippers he will leave out, to 
be trodden down by the Gentiles. The out- 
ward court is the formal Christian, whose re- 
ligion lies in performing the outside duties of 
Christianity without having an inward life 
and power of faith and love, uniting them to 
Christ ; and these God will leave to be trodden 
down and swept away by the Gentiles. But 
the worshippers within the temple and before 
the altar, are those who do indeed worship 
God in Spirit and in truth; whose souls are 
made his temples, and he is honored and 
adored in the most inward thoughts of their 
hearts ; and they sacrifice their lusts and vile 
affections, yea, and their own wills to Him; 
and these God will hide in the hollow of his 
hand, and under the shadow of his wings.” 
So says the eminently gifted and pious Us- 
sher; and may it not be queried, what other 
hope can we have for the renovation and resto- 
ration of the backslidden Protestant churches, 
than that Almighty goodness will, when the 
set time to favor Zion is come, “take unto 
Himself his great power and reign.” The 
declaration is very positive that ‘The knowl- 
edge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters do the sea;” but let us remember the 
reply to those who said “ Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 
“It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
ower.” Rather let us strive to be “ worship- 
pers within the temple and before the altar,” 
and to be of those “ whose souls are made his 
temples, and He is honored and adored in the 
most inward thoughts of their hearts,” and 
thereby be accounted worthy to partake of 
the glory which shall follow. 
9th month,.1879. 


“ For The Friend” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth, 
(Continued from page 52.) 


Although E. W. officially relinquished his 
oversight of the Indians in the autumn of 
1849, he continued to feel a deep interest in 
both their spiritual and temporal welfare. 
He was appointed a member of the Committee 
for the civilization and improvement of the 
Indians, by the Yearly Meeting in 1850, and 
as a member of this committee he frequently 
visited the Allegheny Reservation. During 
such visits he not unfrequently communicated 
his views to his friend Joseph Elkinton, by 
letter. From some of these it is proposed to 
offer a few extracts : 


6th mo. 5th, 1855. 

Thou hast reason to think strange of my 
not writing sooner. I was mercifally favored 
to get here in safety, and comforted in hear- 
ing the Indians had met with bat a small loss 
in their stock, and were suffering but little 
themselves from the scarcity and high price 
of provisions. * * * On the 17th I was 
informed Jos. Pierce and Moses Yellowblanket 
were sick at Moses Snow’s, one of the nearest 
Indian houses to this place. I went to see 
them towards evening; Rachel (Whitson) 
went with me; before I went in I made in- 
quiry in relation to the disease : they thought 
it was something like inflammation of the 
lungs. Yellowblanket, they said, was broken 
out with something like measels or chicken- 
pox. Joseph had not spoken for twelve hours, 
and did not appear sensible of what was pass- 
ing around him. Having heard of the small 
pox being down the river, and that these two 
men had been down with lumber, I felt afraid 
the disease was small pox. I went in but did 
not go near Yellowblanket; Rachel went 
nearer to him, looked at his face, and said she 
thought it might be measels or chicken-pox, 
but not small pox. Before I went in I en- 
deavored to feel after the propriety of so 
doing. Thought of how [ was exposing my- 
self; from my feelings I was afraid to omit it. 
I felt concerned on account of the children at 
the school as well as myself. Thinking it 
would be a serious matter if the small pox 
should spread among the Indians, and know- 
ing that a number had been exposed, we 
thought best to send to Randolph for Dr. 
Parsons to come and see them. e sent on 
the 18th, he got there on the 19th; said 
Yellowblanket was a strongly marked case 
of small pox, and that the other also had it; 
that he bad congestion of the brain, and that 
he thought he would dio; gave directions how 
Yellowblanket was to be treated, that he was 
getting along pretty well. Several Indians 
who lived near, having seen the doctor com- 
ing came within a few hundred yards of the 
house to hear what he called the disease. 
We told them of their danger, advised all 
who were not needed to take care of the sick 
to keep away from the house, and those who 
attended on them not to go out amongst 
others to expose them; that those who had 
been exposed had better be vaccinated again, 
and the children and others who had not been 
vaccinated, should be vaccinated soon to pre- 
vent the disease from spreading. I promised 
to bring victuals for the sick and those who 
attended on them; they were to leave pans 
at a certain place, about 150 yards from the 
house, where I took victuals, and they would 
come and take it away. They appeared a 
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good deal alarmed; I also felt distressed. 
Three families who lived near, moved a quar- 
ter to half a mile up the river that evening. 
The next morning when I went down with 
some (food), I saw smoke rising from the 


portunities when presented of encouraging 


them to attend to their business, and get in 


as much seed as they could. They say they 
have got in about as much as usual. I think 
there is an improvement in some ; they are as 


“T don’t know how the heavy baggage 
liked it, but I certainly wished myself [with 
the] chronometers more than once, when [ 
saw, rising up behind us, a long wall of threat- 
ening water, and before us, the steep, dark 


chimney where the sick people were, called |friendly and willing to bear advice as I have|rock, wet with spray. ‘This feeling increased 
but no one answered or came in sight; went/|seen them fora long time. . ° * |when we were within a few yards of the shore, 
down near the river and saw an Indian on Sincerely thy friend, and I found that we must get out of the strong 
Watt’s Island; inquired if he knew where Esenezer Wortu. | trustworthy-looking gig, manned by its stout 
Moses Snow was? he said he had gone off up (To be continued.) crew of English sailors, and trast ourselves to 
the river; I was also informed that Yellow- a little rickety cockle-shell, which was at that 
blanket’s wife had provided wood and water, Six Months in Ascension. moment being baled out by two ebony-colored 
&c., for the night, and with his consent had (Continued from page 51.) boatmen. I thought, just then, they looked 
left the evening before. I was much dis-| The first view of Ascension is thus described: | fiendish, and that 1 could see the baleful eye 
tressed and tried with such conduct. I fol-|“A few scattered buildings lay among red-|of a shark, certain of his prey, gleaming 
lowed after Moses and met him and some|dish-brown cinders near the shore—a sugar-/triumphbantly through the green waves. But 
others; told them it would never do to-run | loaf hill of the same color rose up behind and| since then I have come to the conclusion that 
off and leave those sick men to die for want of |bounded the view. We looked about in ajour boatmen were very benign, gentle-faced 
proper care ; that Moses and Yellowblanket’s|sort of hopeless way for ‘Green Mountain,’| Africans, and my shark—a jelly-fish ! 

wife had been sufficiently exposed to take the| but it was nowhere to be seen, and we set it) “* You may trust yourself with every con- 
disease if they would take it at all; that they|down as a fable—a mere myth. ‘Nothing| fidence to these men,’ Capt. Hammick said to 
could not run away from it, that they were| green,’ we said, ‘ exists, or could exist here.’| me; ‘they understand the rollers better than 
only exposing others. Yellowblanket’s wife| Stones, stones, everywhere stones, that have|/anybody else; they will not take you into 
returned before I got back, and Moses also|been tried in the fire and are now heaped|danger, only you must be careful not to at- 
got home; they did not afterwards desert|about in dire confusion, or beaten into dust) tempt landing until they give you the word.’ 
them. I felt much for poor Moses and the| which we see dancing in pillars before the} “ For some minutes we kept dodging about, 
woman. Jos. Pierce died ; Moses and Jane|wind. Dust, sunshine, and cinders, and low/and once or twice were elose under the steps; 
buried him; we had a coffin made of pine|yellow houses frizzling in it all! but we got no sign to siir, and were again 
boards, carried it nearto the house and opened| “Is that Ascension? and again driven back. 

a grave. It was a pretty serious time fora| “ Well, not quite; its coast presented alive-}| “ At last, there came suddenly a perfectly 
few days. I did not know what my own|lier scene, though one that we would gladly|calm moment, immediately after an unusually 
lot might be or how much it might spread|have dispensed with. A black perpendicular] heavy roller had tossed our little boat over its 
among the Indians. Yellowblanket had been| wall of rock jutted out into the bay, and on|head, and we were again sculled under the 
vaccinated, and his case was a light one. |either side of it a stretch of white glistening) rock in the twinkling of an eye. A rope was 
There has not been any new case, and I hope|sand swept to north and south. It is on this} let down from above; David at once laid hold 
willnot be. I have felt a secret hope it might|rock that the ‘Tartar Stairs” are cut, and|of it, and at the word ‘Now!’ he jumped from 
all work together for our good. James and| here we must land. But how? For this morn-|the boat. I instantly followed his example, 
Jos. Watt’s house was burned down on the|ing beautiful waves are dashing and crashing| and thus gained a slippery footing on Ascen- 
26th, and all they had in it consumed. In|and splashing against the landing-place, or|sion, with a somewhat palpitating heart and 
addition to their beds and bedding, their best |rashing past it in sportive fury to break into! eyes smarting with salt spray.” 

wearing clothes, &., they lost some corn and |feathery foam on the pretty beach, which} ‘To these rollers frequent references are 
potatoes ; James said there was $8 in money |!ooks like a dainty white ribbon trampled/ made, and our author copies the following 
burned. Some of the Indians say they will| under foot of these mad sea-monsters. account of them given by another observer : 
assist them, as provisions are very high.| “‘Therollersarein!’ ‘What lovely waves!’| “One of the most interesting phenomena 
Peter Crouse told me they were going to|‘ What a hideous place!’ were the ejaculatory| that the island affords is that of the rollers, 
write on to Onondaga for some assistance |remarks we heard drop from the ladies lean-|in other words a heavy swell, producing a 
from them (the Watt family are Onondagas.)|ing over the ship’s side. My heart grew/high surf on the leeward shore of the island, 
I told them I approved of what they pro-|heavy. But seeing H.M.SS. Cygnet and Jn-|occurring without any apparent cause. All 
posed doing. They wished to know if we! dustry in the harbor, I took courage, knowing is tranquil in the distance, the sea breeze 
would be willing to give something. I told) that we should at least find refuge on board | scarcely ruffles the surface of the water, when 
them I would write to the Committee on the one of these vessels, and that we should not/a high swelling wave is suddenly observed 





“ Por The Friend.” 


subject, and encouraged them to do all they| have to be carried on to Madeira,—a misfor-| rolling towards the island. At first it appears 


could to help themselves; to get in logs and|tune which has more than once happened to/to move slowly forward, till at length it 


have them sawed and put themselves up a| passengers roller-stayed at Ascension. =—— [breaks on the outer reefs. The swell then 
good frame house, not to spend their time and| ‘“ There were besides several little heaving) increases, wave urges on wave until it reaches 
money in building shanties. James at first| boats in the bay, and one coald not but wonder|the beach, where it bursts with tremendous 
seemed cast down and discouraged, but heat their audacity in playing so qainoernenhy (ial The rollers now set in and augment in 
has since become more encouraged, and said|with the mighty giants that tossed them| violence until they attain a terrific and awful 
he would try to get some logs to the mill as about, each in turn, as one after one rushed| grandeur, affording a magnificent sight to the 
soon as they got done planting. I think the headlong to the shore. While watching this| spectator, and one which | have witnessed 
Indians will assist them in cutting and get-|scene, we saw a gig put off from the Cygnet,| with mingled emotions of terror and delight— 
ting the logs to the mill. Perbaps it would and pall towards us. ‘An offer of hospitality,’| a towering sea rolls forward on the island like 
not be improper for me to say, I do not know | we thought, as we recognised the blue-jacket-|a vast ridge of waters, threatening, as it were, 
any way the committee or individuals could ed oarsmen and their commander, whose ac-| to envelope it, pile on pile succeeds with re- 
assist them better than to pay the expense of quaintance we had made at St. Helena. sistless force, until, meeting with the rushing 
sawing a few thousand feet of lumber and| “‘Can we land? was our greeting to Capt. | offset from the shore beneath, they rise like 
buying them some nails. This might encour- Hammick, as he came on board. ‘ Well, the)/a wall and are dashed with impetuous fury 
age them to persevere in putting up a good flags denoting “ Double-rollers and Danger-|on the long line of the coast, producing 
frame house, and serve as an example to ous” are up on the pier-head, but the sea is) stunning noise. Amid the tranquillity which 
others. I do not like this thing of begging going down, and I have permission for you to prevails around, it isa matter of speculation 
to make up every little loss, or in any way to try it, ifyou don’t mind wet feet.’ We didn’t ;| to account for this commotion of the waters, 
encourage habits of idleness, but where per-|so it was decided that I and the heavy bag-|as great as if the most awful tempest or the 
sons have met with pretty heavy losses, a gage should be sent on shore at once, while | wildest hurricane had swept the bosom of the 
little assistance may serve as an encourage- the chronometers and more precious goods!/deep. It occurs in situations where no sach 
ment to them. * * The sickness, assisting should wait for quieter times on board the|swell would be expected, in sheltered bays, 
some in the school, and helping on the farm, Jndustry, where the captain, in the kindest|and where the wind never reaches the shore. 
have prevented me from getting out much manner, had prepared his cabin for us in an-|The strong and well-built jetty of the town 
amongst the Indians. I have embraced op- ticipation of our not being able to land. has once been washed away by the rollers, 
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which sometimes make a complete breach 
over it, although it is twenty feet above high 


water-mark.” 
(To be continued.) 


A Pennsylvania Geyser.—The Kane Geyser 
Well is located in McKean County, Pa., four 
miles southeast of the ‘Summit Summer Re- 
sort,” at Kane, Pa. This well was drilled for 
petroleum in the spring of 1878 to a total 
depth of 2000 feet. No oil was found in pay- 
ing quantities, and the well was abandoned, 
since which time it has been throwing periodi- 
cally—ten to fifteen minutes—a column of 
water and gas to a height varying from 100 
to 150 feet. Charles A. Ashburner, assistant 


in charge of the survey of McKean County}. 


for the geological survey, has made study of 
the “Geyser Well,” and has furnished the 
following facts: Daring the operations of 
drilling, a number of fresh ‘‘ water veins” were 
encountered down to a depth of 364 feet. All 
of this water was shut off by a cast-iron cas. 
ing 5§ inches in diameter, which was inserted 
in the six-inch hole to the requisite depth. 
Thus the hole was kept free from water dar- 
ing the after drilling. At a depth of 1415 
feet a very heavy “gas vein” was struck. 
After the well was deserted from failure to 
find oil, the iron casing was withdrawn from 
the hole and the fresh water permitted to flow 
in on top of the gas. Here the conflict be- 
tween nature's elements commenced, which 
has made this well one of the most interest- 
ing natural phenomena in Pennsylvania. The 
water flows into the well on top of the gas 
until the pressure of the confined gas becomes 
greater than the weight of the superincum- 
bent water, when an expulsion takes place 
and a colamn of water and gas is thrown out 
of the well. This occurs at present every 
thirteen minutes, and the spouting continues 
one and a half minutes. On the evening of 
July 31st, A. W.Sheafer measured twocolumns 
which went to a height respectively 120 and 
128 feet. Last Saturday night C. A. Ash- 
burner measured four columns in succession 
and the water was thrown to the following 
heights: 108, 132 and 138 feet. During the 
time that the columns are thrown out of the 
well the gas is thoroughly mixed up with the 
water and is readily ignited. The sight after 
nightfall is grand beyond description. The 
antagonistic elements of water and fire are so 
promiscuously blended that each seems to be 
fighting for the mastery. At one moment 
the flame is almost entirely extinguished only 
to burst forth at the next instant with in- 
creased energy and greater brilliancy. In 
winter the columns become encased in ice and 
form a huge translucent chimney. — Public 
Ledger. 


Source of True Unity—9th mo. Ist, 1775. 
This evening my heart was filled with the love 
of God, under the influence whereof ardent 
desires were begotten in my soul, that the 
little handful of Friends hereaway might draw 
nearer and nearer, and bow in holy awfulness 
and reverential fear before the great Shepherd 
of Israel; undoubtedly believing, that were 
this enough the case, we should witness in a 
much greater degree, the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace; which would cement 
us together in that divine harmony, wherein 
we should become as an army with banners, 
and as a royal diadem in the hand of our God. 
—J. Scott. 


THE FRIEND. 
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Selected. 
WHAT THE SPARROW CHIRPS. 


I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord careth for me. 


He gave me a coat of feathers 
It is tery plain, I know, 

With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show. 


But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain;- 
Were it bordered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 


By and by when the spring-time cometh, 
T will build me a little nest, 

With many a chirp of pleasure, 
In the spot I like the best. 


And He will give me wisdom 
To build it of leaves most brown ; 
Warm and soft it must be for my birdies, 
And so I will line it with down. 


I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 


If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet ; 

I have always enough to feed me, 
And “ life is more than meat.” 


I know there are many sparrows, 
All over the world we are found, 
But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


Though small, we are never forgotten ; 
Though weak, we are never afraid ; 
For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 

The life of the creatures He made. 


I fly through the thickest forests, 
I light on many a spray ; 

I have no chart nor compass, 
But I never lose my way. 


And I fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be; 

For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me. 


I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
But I know the Father loves me, 
Have you less faith than me? 
Missionary Echo. 


Selected. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


Under the shadow of his wings ; 
Oh sweetest rest ! 
Thou canst not find, my soul, an hiding-place 
So safe as in thy Father’s arms of grace ; 
He calls them blest 
Who find the joy his promise brings, 


There is no other resting place, 
My soul, so dear ; 
The shadow of his wings is great and wide, 
And yet so near it draws thee to his side, 
So very near, 
’Tis like a glimpse of his loved face. 


Under the shadow of his wings; 
Oh who may stay ? 
They who find rest within his secret place, 
They who find joy but in his own rich grace, 
And only they, 
May know the joy the shadow brings. 


For joy, not born of earthly things, 
Fills all the place ; 
Come near, my soul, come closer, closer still, 
See! thou art shielded now from every ill,— 
Rest in God’s grace, 
Under the shadow of his wings. 


If you imitate not the life of Christ, you 
cannot be saved by his death.— Wm. Penn. 


“ For The Friend.” 
William Callen Bryant. 
(Continued from page 53.) 

In 1832, he published a volume of hig 
poems, which were favorably received in 
Great Britain, where Bryant bas since been 
regarded by high authorities as the sweetest 
of American singers, though not so widely 
read as several of his countrymen. “ Others,” 
said a critic of that day, “ bave sung the beau- 
ties of creatign, and the greatness of God ; but 
no one ever observed external things more 
closely, or transferred his impressions to paper 
in more vivid colors.” 

A large part of the life of the poet’s time 
was spent in the daily routine of editorial 
duties, and as a traveller in every part of the 
globe. But “the most beautiful part of bis 
life is that quiet home-enjoyment of books 
and nature that opened a perennial fountain 
of youth in his mind and heart. A few hours 
in -the office of The Post each day brought 
him in contact with the business of his pro- 
fession ; but his cares were easily laid aside 
when he took his departure from the scene of 
labor. 

“Tn 1845, before his second European tour, 
Bryant purchased an estatelying along Hemp- 
stead Harbor, on Long Island, far enough 
from the metropolis to be a secluded country 
residence, yet not so far as to make access to 
his business difficult. The building upon it 
was an old-time square structure, built in 
1787 by a plain Quaker, and contained large 
old-fashioned rooms. In 1846, after his second 
return from Europe, Bryant remodelled the 
house to suit his own tastes, adding lattices 
to the porches for clambering vines, and 
building bay-windows for the sake of the land- 
scape. Outbuildings of a picturesque form 
and grouping were erected, and choice shade 
and fruit trees were planted in the grounds. 
The hamlet near by he named ‘ Roslyn.’ But 
the estate itself he called ‘Cedarmere,’ and 
by this name it is now known. 

“ His library was choice, though large for 
a private collection. It embraced standard 
authorities in every branch of general knowl- 
edge, and was especially rich in works on 
theology and economic science. In polite 
literature, particularly poetry, it was even 
more complete. The ancient classics in the 
best editions stood on the shelves, with the 
masterpieces of French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian letters. In all these languages 
Bryant read much, and some of his transla- 
tions show how well. 

‘* Elegance, however, never took the place 
of comfort in the poet’s household. The 
large, well-ventilated rooms, and the open 
grates, are suggestive of the same regard for 
hygienic laws in the household economy that 
was displayed in his own personal dress and 
habits. 

“After the marriage of his daughter to 
Parke Godwin, his family consisted of his 
wife and his daughter Julia, who continued 
to brighten his home during his entire life- 
time. . 

“ Although he also had a New York resi- 
dence, and finally came into possession of the 
homestead at Cummington, the rural retreat 
at Roslyn was for the remainder of his life 
his favorite home; and there he spent most 
of the time, except during the months of 
winter. These were passed in the city. Cedar- 
mere, however, will always be known as 
Bryant’s home. There he found the retire- 
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pirations, whose companionship had cheered 
him in foreign lands, was called to ‘ the radiant 
walks of heaven.’ The bereaved poet could 
not think of her as absent; and when the 
calm, sweet sunshine fell upon the grassy 
mound where she was laid, he wrote,— 
‘May we not think that near us thou dost stand 

With loving ministrations? for we know 

Thy heart was never happy when thy hand 
Was forced its tasks of mercy to forego. 


Mayst thou not prompt with every coming day 
The generous aim and act, and gently win 

Our restless, wandering thoughts to turn away 
From every treacherous path that ends in sin ?” 

“ But the bright illusion could not satisfy 
his longing. A better faith drew his thoughts 
and desires to a higher sphere; and a little 
later he wrote the sweet sad verses, in the 
poem called ‘A Lifetime,— 


‘ And well I know that a brightness 
From his life has p: away, 
And a smile from the green earth’s beauty, 
And a glory from the day. 


But I behold above him, 
In the far blue depths of air, 
Dim battlements shining faintly, 
And a throng of faces there ; 


enna 









ment, and fellowship with Nature, that were 
his chief pleasures; there he kept the most 
valuable of his books; there he continued to 
write his poems to the last years of life. 

“The coming of spring, when he might 
leave the crowded city and visit the country- 
side, was always a glad season for him. His 
joy at its return finds expression more than 
once, but especially in these lines to bis 
daughter, entitled ‘An Invitation to the 
Country :’— 
‘ Already, close by our summer dwelling, 

The Easter sparrow repeats her song : 


A merry warbler, she chides the blossoms,— 
The idle blossoms that sleep so long. 

















The bluebird chants from the elm’s long branches 
A hymn to welcome the budding year ; 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, “The Spring is here !” 
















Come, danghter mine, from the gloomy city, 
Before those lays from the elm have ceased : 
The violet breathes by our door as sweetly 
As in the air of her native East. 
* 7 * * * 
There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eye; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. : 
See over crystal barrier 
The airy figures bend 
Like those who are watching and waiting 
The coming of a friend. 


Come, Julia dear; for the sprouting willows, 
The opening flowers, and the gleaming brooks, 

And hollows, green in the sun, are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks.’ 


The winter of 1858 was passed in Italy ; 
and while there Bryant suffered a severe trial 
in the protracted illness of his wife, whose 
life was threatened by a low fever. Her 
final restoration to health was celebrated in 
a song of gladness and triumph, dated at 
Castellamare, 5th mo. 1858, under the title 
“The Life That Is:”— 


“Thou who so long hast pressed the couch of pain, 
Oh, welcome, welcome back to life’s free breath,— 

To life’s free breath and day’s sweet light again, 
From the chill shadows of the gate of death! 


For thou hadst reached the twilight found between 
The world of spirits and this grosser sphere: 
Dimly by thee the things of earth were seen, 
And faintly fell earth’s voices on thine ear. 


And now how gladly we behold, at last, 

The wonted smile returning to thy brow! 
The very wind’s low whisper, breathing past 
In the light leaves, is music to thee now. 

* * * * 








And one there is among them, 
With a star upon her brow, 
In her life a lovely woman, 
A sinless seraph now. 







I know the sweet calm features, 
The peerless smile I know; 

And I stretch my arms with transport 
From where I stand below. 










And the quick tears drown my eyelids ; 
But the airy figures fade, 
And the shining battlements darken, 
And blend with the evening shade. 
I am gazing into the twilight, 
Where the dim-seen meadows lie ; 
And the wind of night is swaying 
The trees with akon sigh.’ 

“Though crashed in spirit by the heavy 
blow, the venerable man indulged in no bitter 
misanthropy or childish lamentations. With 
a brave and resolute heart he strove to live 
the strong, manly life that he has held up to 
the world as an ideal in the last paragraph of 
‘ Thanatopsis, — 

‘ Sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust.’ ” 
r (To be continued.) 
















- Twice wert thou given me: once in thy fair prime, 

Fresh from the fields of youth, when first we met, 
And all the blossoms of that hopeful time 

Clustered and glowed where’er thy steps were set. 













“ Tt is Written.” —It is said the late Bishop 
Doane, of New Jersey, was strongly opposed 
to total abstinence, and his side-board was 
loaded with brandy, wine, &c. On one occa- 
sion, Perkins, of the Sons of Temperance, 
dined with the bishop, who, pouring out a 
glass of wine, desired him to drink with him. 

‘“‘Can’t do it, bishop. ‘ Wine is a mocker.’” 

“Take a glass of brandy, then.” 

“Can’t “do it, bishop. ‘Strong drink is 
raging.’” 

By this time the bishop, becoming some- 
what excited, remarked to Perkins, “ You ’ll 
pass the decanter to the gentleman next to 

ou!” 

mM No, bishop, I can’t do that. ‘ Woe unto 
him that putteth the bottle to his neighbor's 
lips.’ ”» 


And now, in thy ripe autumn, once again 

Given back to fervent prayers and yearnings strong, 
From the drear realm of sickness and of pain, 

Where we had watched and feared and trembled long. 







Now may we keep thee from the balmy air 

And radiant walks of heaven a little space, 
Where He who went before thee to prepare 

For his meek followers shall assign thy place.” 


Early in the summer Bryant and his family 
passed through the cities of Northern Italy to 
England, and in the 8th month returned to 
their home at Roslyn, after an absence of 
more than a year. The letters written to 
The Post during this period were collected in 
a volume, and published in the following year 
under the title of “Letters from Spain and 
other countries.” 

“In the summer of 1866 the great shadow 
of Bryant’s life fell upon him. His devoted 
wife, whose benign presence had for forty-| ‘I wish I could mind God as my little dog 
five years illuminated bis home, whose pru-|minds me,” said a little boy, looking thought- 
dence had laid the foundation of his fortune, |fally at his shaggy friend ; he always looks so 
whose piety had filled him with spiritual as- ' pleased to mind, and I don’t. 
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From “ The London Friend.” 
Going into Mourning. 
(To the Editor of The Friend.) 

Dear Friend,—The Society of Friends was, 
I believe, the first religious body to enter its 
protest against the practice of “wearing 
finery” for the dead. It has been observed 
with regret by those who still act up to the 
belief of our early members that now, when 
the public are beginning to see more and more 
the uselessness and inconsistency of wearing 
mourning, our own Society is gradually falling 
into the very thing which the early Friends 
condemned as being not only unnecessary, but 
at variance with all right feelings at a time 
of death. 


“ He mourns the dead . 
Who lives as they desire ;” 
and the buying of new weiring apparel is not 
the best way of showing respect for a deceased 
relative or friend, but is too often the means 
of turning the thoughts of those who mourn 
from the right direction. 

Some may think I have expressed myself 
too strongly ; but, while respecting the opin- 
ions of those who differ, I have simply put the 
case before my fellow-readers as it appears 
to me. I sincerely hope that our Society will 
take up this question in earnest. 

Henry A. Dett. 





Have we the appearance of Christians ?—I 
asked a man who, when I last met him, ten 
years ago, was alive in religion, how he was 
getting along. Said he, in surprise, “Do you 
not see? I am getting along about as I look.” 
His face had a bloated, sensual expression, 
that he well knew a Christian’s does not have. 
Has your face the spiritual, healthy, fresh ap- 
pearance of one whose appetites and passions 
are governed by reason and the word of God? 
Is your dress modest, your bearing humble, 
your aspect serious, your conversation chaste 
and kind? Or does the show of your coun- 
tenance witness against you? Does it tell of 
late hours, of sensual indulgence? Does your 
breath stink with tobacco, and are you seen 
in public places, smoking and joking, and en- 
tering with evident zest into the enjoyment 
of worldly pleasures? Does your conversa- 
tion spontaneously run off into discussions 
about horses, politics, and the popular amuse- 
ments of the day? Are you conformed to the 
world in your dress, and do you seek display ? 
\If your general appearance and life is of the 
latter kind, we will inquire no farther. It is 
not necessary. If you were ever converted, 
you are evidently backslidden from God.— 
B. T. Roberts. 





It is a blessed thing for a man to know 
within himself, and from a living experience 
to be able to say, as one of old did, “The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” Such are 
witnesses of the trath of those sayings of Christ 
Jesus, “ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me, and I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
Father's hand.” It is as this voice is heard, 
obeyed and followed, that a leading out of 
that state, where the wants are, is witnessed, 
into the green pastures, where the true and 
safe feeding is; where the lying down in the 
valley is; where none can make afraid ; where 
the bread is sure and the water never fails. 
And this 1 testify, all that do not hear and 
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are goats and swine, and not sheep; let them 
profess what they will, they feed upon husks, 
and are wandering in the dry places, and 
upon the barren mountains where the wants 
are; and the green pastures of life and salva- 
tion they are strangers to.— William Shewen. 


Religious Items, &e. 

Religious Itineracy.—In a recent number of 
the Christian Standard [Methodist] the editor 
states his intention, in company with a few 
others, to start on a religious journey round 
the world, setting out early in the summer of 
next year. He clearly states the governing 
motive for the trip to be a belief that he is 
“called of the Lord” to undertake it, and that 
it does not originate from any desire to travel 
or to enjoy the pleasures of sight-seeing. 
While acknowledging that he has no means 
at command to defray his own travelling ex- 
penses, he says: “Our business is to make 
what preparations we can, and be ready at 
the proper time to start on our journey, leav- 
ing the question of ‘scrip and purse’ to be 
provided for by Him at whose bidding we 
deem it our duty to go.”’ 

He proposes to spend some three months 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, then pro- 
ceed to Rome and thence to India, where three 
more months will be required. Six weeks are 


init aaeedes ot seecetitesncnds Uhtonnd Mr-udllingtia’ tix aneduneanen-alltenanael aiaae* aliaanreas a this heavenly voice of the true Shepherd, 


to be allotted to Australia ; and the homeward 
route will be via California, Salt Lake City, 
&c. The whole tour will probably occupy 
about one year. As to a plan of operations, 
he states, “ we must frankly answer we have 
none except the general one, to go where, 
when and as the Lord may ‘direct, and his 
people may open our way.’ 

Behavior at times of worship.—The Primi- 
tive Christian (German Baptist) condemns the 
practice of those who find themselves early 
at places for worship, entering into general 
conversation. It says “if they feel the spirit 
of devotion and worship already kindled in 
their hearts, they will not be likely to want 
to talk about worldly things. And if they do 
not feel the spirit of worship, they should 
labor to feel it, and to converse about worldly 
subjects is by no means a good way to ob- 
tain it. 

“ All Christians should seek to cultivate the 
spirit of secret devotion, and of holy medita- 
tion and musing. Then in the stillness of 
their hearts they may worship God greatly 
to their edification.” 

A correspondent in the same paper asks 
whether any feel called upon to be thankful 
to the Lord “ for the privilege of smoking the 
poisonous weed,” when they put a cigar in 
their mouths. The tenor of his remarks evi- 
dently indicates that he regards the use of| 
tobacco as one of the things that no blessing 
rests upon. 

The Primitive Christian says: “Where are 
we drifting,” is the question now being dis- 
cussed among the Friends. Of late there is 
being manifested among them a great loose- 
ness as to order and discipline, and as a result 
they are drifting away from their long cher- | 
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thieves by profession. In consequence of 
having become Christians, they have not only 
forsaken their evil ways, but learned their 
various trades. 


Natural History, Seience, &e. 

Sand- Fields and Shell. Heaps.—T he aborigi- 
nal relics found in Monmonath and Middlesex 
counties in New Jersey, the scene of my ex- 
plorations for the past two years, are most 
abundant in the places locally known as “blown 
sand-fields.” Most of these fields have been 
under cultivation but are now, for the greater 
part, entirely abandoned. These spots are 
peculiar and invariably attract the observer's 
eye, being totally different in appearance from 
the surrounding surface; the sand or top soil 
having been blown away leaves a bare, barren 
spot nearly destitute of vegetation, strewn 
with broken pebbles, generally of small size, 
many showing the former action of fire, and 
frequently in regular piles or heaps. Amid 
these heaps or in their immediate vicinity, 
the soil frequently presents a carbonized ap- 
pearance, much darker in color than that ad- 
jacent to it. 

Scattered over these areas are found the vari- 


the usual “finds,” but not one arrowhead; 
less than a half-mile away in another sand. 
field they were numerous. In the field char. 
acterized by the absence of arrowheads, I 
gathered on an area of 900 square feet, fifty- 
six broken spear heads of large size and good 
workmanship ; ten of them were the pointed 
ends and forty- two the stemmed, thirty-four 
were of one mineral. No perfect spear heads 
were found among the broken ones. One of 
the most prolific spots in New Jersey is Spots- 
wood, ten miles from Old Bridge, and also 
near 'Freehold, Monmouth Co. More than 
400 perfect implements have been collected 
from an area of about an acre. Along the 
head waters of the Manosgrav River are three 
sites or camping grounds of the Delaware 
Indians, all on the border of the extensive 
forest region known as the “Southern Pines ;” 
they are not more than two miles apart. 
Implements are frequently found en masse. 
Most of these caches are rude looking flakes, 
| but one instance that came under my observa- 
\tion is a marked exception. These were un- 
earthed at 18 inches from the surface, and 
| when made acquainted with the fact, more 
than two years after, I found there 64 of them 





ous kinds of implements, chippings and frag- |in perfect condition, averaging 5 inches in 
ments frequently interspersed with clam and | length by 3 in breadth, well executed, and 
oyster shells, when the locality isuponastream evidently completed ; there were originally 
flowing into the coast bays or inlets. These many more. 
sites of aboriginal villages or camping grounds | There are many shell-heaps of aboriginal 
are numerous in the two counties mentioned | origin along our coast, but few of them re- 
and, having explored more than forty of ward the seeker with anything except a few 
them where the “ finds” were most abundant, ‘chippings, and in many even they are want- 
scattered over areas of from one to six hun- ing. The shell heap near Keyport, described 
dred acres, I have made a large collection, | by Prof. Rau, Smithsonian Report, 1864, _ p. 370, 
and many interesting observations. Nearly is an exception, and is the only one in this 
all the chipped and polished stone implements | vicinity, as far as I am aware, that can be 
known to archeologists of this section are called a genuine Kjékkenmidding; the ma- 
found in these sand fields ; also, some of shell jority having been made by the Indians in 
and many made of the whorl of the Pyrula, |casting away the valves of the shell fish after 
but those implements and ornaments of copper, ‘stringing or otherwise preparing them to carry 
found in other parts of the United States, are back to their more permanent habitations in 
rare here, though occasionally found, while as the interior; for our State was traversed by 
far as I am aware, those of bone are entirely | well- defined trails le: iding from the Delaware 
wanting. Fragmentsof pottery, some of which to oyster producing inlets of the Shrewsbury, 
show profuse ornamentation, are very numer-|Squam and other streams. One of these heaps 
ous and indicate, in some instances, vessels of near Tuckerton known as the “ Hammock,” 
a large size, as much as twelve inches in di-| ‘has its base upon the Salt Meadows, a half. 
ameter. The chipped implements are, for the mile from the firm land, and is very conspica- 
greater part, made of Jasper and a Basaltic!ous as it can be seen from out at sea; it is a 
stone, neither of which are found in situ any-|solid mass of clam shells ( Venus Mercenaria), 
where in this part of the State. It may be of 11 feet high, 25 feet long and an average 
interest to note here that I havein my cabinet | width of 6 feet ; upon the top are growing 
a lozenge-shaped stone of Catlinite (red Pipe-| several red cedars six inches in diameter, no 
stone). neatly perforated, found near the vil-| whole shells could be found and bat a few en- 
lage of Englishtown in Monmouth county, |tire valves; they all showing the marks of 
1100 miles from its qaarry ! having been opened with a rude instrument. 
In comparing the specimens gathered from |'This has been opened several times, and tons 


\different places great differences are to be of shells carted away, but not a chipping or 


noted ; a finely made arrowhead as hard and | fragment of pottery has been seen, though it 
sharp as when it left its maker’s hand, will!is of undoubted aboriginal origin, and upon 
be found lying upon the surface in company |the main land opposite and a half-mile away, 
with a rade one of the consistency of chalk, | ground axes, celts, and other implements have 
one that needs to be handled with the gr eatest been found. —C. F. Woolley in The American 
care for its preservation, literally a decayed | Antiquarian. 

stone. Again, some places will furnish the; Chickadee, Downy Woodpecker and Goldfinch. 
majority of its arrowheads and spear points|—A part of the interest that attaches to the 
of a particular pattern. Generally the simple|Chickadee, the most noted and familiar of 


ished and very commendable principles of stemmed variety is the most common, though |our winter birds, is proof that song is not 


plainness. If this disposition is encouraged|in one sand field the predominating style of 
and continued, they will soon lose their iden-|arrow points is bifurcated base, barbed and 
tity asa people. beautifully serrated. 

A Christian place of worship has lately! Near Old Bridge, Middlesex Co., along the 
been built on a bill near Jabra, India, by line of the Old Camden & Amboy R. R., near 
native Christian masons, carpenters, and other! the South River, is one field strewn with frag- 


necessary to make the voice of a bird agreea- 
ble. All his notes are pleasant, and there is 
a great variety of them, but they are not mea- 
sured or continuous. Their principal charm 
is derived from their association with the 
cheerful habits and sylvan habitats of this 


artisans, and these workmen were ‘originally | ments and ‘flakes and a fair representation of bird, his lively motions and interesting ways. 
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be imagined. Chickadee dee-dee is sure to be 
uttered, at irregular intervals of two or three 
minutes, by each individual of any small 
scattered flock that may be assembled near 
our windows. 

Chickadees do not forage in compact flocks, 
like the sparrows and other granivorous birds, 
whose food, consisting of the seeds of grasses 
and other herbs, is distributed profusely over 
almost every open field. The food of Chick- 
adees being almost wholly of insects and their 
eggs and chrysalids, which are lodged upon 
the wood and bark of trees, is not abun- 
dant in any place and can be obtained only 
by diligent search. Chickadees are therefore 
obliged to scatter like woodpeckers, because 
their food is scattered. We very rarely see 
more than two or three of them on a tree at 
the same time. Their dispersion, however, is 
not the result of any concerted arrangement 
among the birds. They naturally pursue that 
course that is attended with the most suc- 
cess. 

Yet, though never associated in large com- 
— they do not like to be alone. While 

usy in their search for insects, they frequently 
utter the cry of chickadee, as boys will halloo, 
when a party of them are scattered over a 
whortleberry pasture. This cry, if heard, is 
immediately answered by other birds of the 
scattered flock. These calls and responses serve 
to notify them of each other’s presence. If 
there should be no answer, the bird immedi- 
ately flies to another tree, and repeats his 
call, till he hears a reply and is assured of the 
nearness of his comrades. Woodpeckers are 
mach less noisy. They do not need so many 
notes of greeting and assurance, because their 
frequent hammering upon the trees answers 
a similar purpose. Nature bestows on birds 
and other animals only just such an amount 
of language as their wants and circumstances 
require. 

it is seldom we hear the notes of the Chick- 
adee any where near the woods without dis- 
covering the Downy Woodpecker somewhere 
in the vicinity, distinguishing him by his 
speckled plumage, his scarlet crown, and his 
sudden and rapid movements. In the lonely 
season of winter, birds of similar habits have 
a general inclination to associate for mutual 
protection; they are cheered by hearing the 
voices of others around them. But there 
seems to be a sort of affinity between the small 
Woodpeckers, the Creepers and the Chicka- 
dees. They do not join company, but they 
keep within hearing of one another from a 
sociable feeling, of which they probably have 
not less than the gregarious species. 

A singular habit of the Downy Woodpecker, 
and one with which all are familiar, is that 
which has gained him the name of “Sap- 
sucker.’ He bores little round holes just 
through the bark of the tree, usually an apple 
tree, not penetrating into the wood of the 
branch. These holes form a complete circle 
round the branch of the tree, about half an 
inch apart. Our farmers were formerly very 

jealous of these little Sap-suckers, considering 
their practice injurious to the health of the 
trees. A long series of observations has proved 
its harmlessness. 


The call note, from which he derives his name,}among land birds are seldom associated in 
is one of the most animated sounds that can| flocks; but they are fond of company, and do 


not like to be alone. The granivorous birds 
on the other hand with a few exceptions are 
gregarious. Such are the English Sparrows 
aod our Snow-buntings; and it is remarkable 
that the Bob-o-links, which feed on insects 
during their breeding season at the North, 
are never seen in flocks till the autumn, when 
they are changed into Rice-birds, and feed 
exclusively on seeds. 

It is not every species of seed-eaters that 
assemble in compact flocks. The American 
Gold-finch, or Thistle-bird, and nearly all the 
Finches are examples. In grass fields that 
have not been gleaned, a large flock of Bunt- 
ings would find ample materials for any sin- 
gle repast. But Gold-finches must scatter, 
because the hemp, thistles and other com- 
pound plants that afford them subsistence are 
distributed unequally, and seldom cover a 
whole field. 

The Gold-finch stays as late as he can ob- 
tain a good supply of food. His song is very 
melodious. 
singing as it were in concert. This takes 
place only in the spring, before the birds have 
built their nests—probably before they have 
mated. While chattering together upon a 
tree, where a company of them have asiem- 
bled, as soon as they perceive the approach 
of a new comer, especially if it be a female, 
they raise a simultaneous shout of song. 

The cries of all birds, as well as of other 
animals, serve undoubtedly a definite purpose 
in their economy. There is a purpose in all 
their notes and cries. Birds in general utter 
very similar cries when they are captured ; 
and it is remarkable that courageous animals 
make a louder noise, when they are seized, 
than those of a timid species. There is no 
quadruped more courageous than the hog in 
its wild state. The instinct of this animal 
causes the whole herd to run to the protection 
of any one of its species when it is in danger, 
and tho instinct of self-preservation causes 
the victim, when captured, to yell and make 
the loudest outcries. Birds in general are 
more resolute in defending any of their num 
ber, when attacked, than quadrupeds, and are 
consequently more vociferous when they fall 
into the clutches of a foe.— W. Flagg in Atlan- 
tic MontAly. 


eee 





Thomas Story’s Visit to Boston Common, in 
1699.—Che next day, accompanied by some 
Friends, we went to Boston: near which, on 
a green, we observed a pair of gallows; and, 
being told that was the place where several 
of our Friends had suffered death for the 
Truth, and had been there thrown into a 
hole, we rode a little out of the way to see it; 
which was a kind of pit near the gallows, and 
fall of water, but two posts at each end, 
which had been set there by means of Edward 
Shippen of Philadelphia, a reputable Friend, 
formerly of Boston ;- who would have erected 
some more lasting monument there, with 
leave of the magistrates, but they were not 
willing; since it would too frequently and 
long bring to remembrance that great error 
of their ancestors, which could not now be 
repaired; so that he had only leave to put 
down those posts, to keep the place im re- 


The gregarious habits of certain species of} membrance, till something further might be 


birds, and the more solitary habits of others 
are the necessary consequence of their dif- 
ferent ways of feeding’ The insect-eaters 


done, at a time when it might be less ob- 
noxious. 


were drawn into right silence, by the awful, 
yet life-giving presence of the Lord; which 
there graciously and unexpectedly visited us 
together and tendered us; which so raised 
our minds, though in deep humility before 
the Lord, over that evil spirit which murdered 
our friends, (yet too much alive in Boston), 
that, for my own part, the inhabitants were 
no more than as the dust in the streets as we 
rode through among them. And though they 
gazed upon us with looks denoting the old 
Apollyon yet alive in them; yet we could see 
them as far below that Divine Truth we faced 
them in, as the earth is the heavens; remem- 
bering that where Truth hath suffered, Truth 
will triamph in all the faithful, and will arise 
one day in glory, to the utter condemnation, 
shame and confusion of all his enemies. 

But though I, for one, rode into the town, 
in this inward and holy triumph; yet, in a 
short time, I felt myself so inwardly weak 
and cast down, that I was as the dirt under 
the feet of all; so that I could not look even 
their children in the face fora time. But 


ney have a singular habit of| being raised again by the Truth into my for- 


mer condition, [ then perceived that the state 
of triumph I had been in, represented to me 
the state of glory which the Lord Jesus and 
his saints, with those our Friends and others, 
are now in; and that low state represented 
the condition of the Seed of life in that peo- 
ple, still suffering under all—T. Story. 
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Samuel Bownas relates that when he was 
a@ young man, he was accustomed to attend 
meetings for worship, bat derived little benefit 
therefrom, except being kept out of bad com- 
pany. He says, “One First day being at 
meeting, a young woman named Anne Wilson 
was there and preached. She was very zeal- 
ous, and | fixing my eye upon her, she, with 
a great zeal, pointed her finger at me, utter- 
ing these words with much power: ‘A tra- 
ditional Quaker, thou comest to meeting as 
thou went from it the last time, and goest 
from it as thou came to it, but art no better 
for thy coming ; what wilt thoa do in the end.’ 
This was so suited to my condition, that, like 
Saul, I was smitten to the ground, bat turn- 
ing my thoughts inward, in secret I cried, 
‘Lord, what shall I do to help it? Anda 
voice as it were spoke in my heart, saying, 
‘Look unto me, and I will help thee.’”’ 

Alas! how many among us in this day, are 
like Samuel Bownas, only traditional Quakers. 
Some of us live moral, reputable lives, attend 
our meetings, are even interested in the con- 
cerns of our religious Society, and listen with 
satisfaction to the lively preaching of the 
Gospel by qualified instruments; but we are 
not brought under deep religious concern for 
our own salvation, we know not what it is to 
wrestle earnestly with the Lord for his bless- 
ing, as if our very lives were at stake, we feel 
little of that spiritual travail for the souls of 
our fellow-mortals, of which our Holy Re- 
deemer has set us such a glorious example, 
and we are not sufficiently in the practice of 
bringing ourselves often during every day in 
feeling into the Divine presence, and there 
having all within us hushed into holy rever- 


While we sat on horseback by the pit, we'ence befure Him who is the Author of our 
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existence, and who alone can prepare us for 
the enjoyment of Heavenly pleasures. 

Each succeeding day finds those no better 
than they were before, and apparently not 
much worse, excepting that they are becom- 
ing more and more settled in a state of ease 
and security, having the form of godliness 
but destitute of the vital power. Oh that 
the language might be sounded with awaken- 
ing force in the heart of every one of this 
class, “ What wilt thou do in the end ?’” and 
that like Samuel Bownas, they might be 
“smitten to the ground,” and made to cry in 
earnestness and sincerity, “ Lord, what shall 
I do to help it ?” 

He who raises in the heart of the repentant 
sinner the imploring cry, “ God be mercifal to 
me a sinner,” is ever ready to listen to the 
petition which He has inspired. As these 
continue in this humble, fervent, and wres- 
tling condition, the gracious language will be 
extended to them, as it was to S. Bownas, 
“ Look unto me, and I will help thee.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unttep Srates.—One of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad recently stated, thirty years ago 
7,000,000 tons per year, was considered the maximum 
capacity of a double track railway between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg. In 1878 the tonnage of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was 11,000,000, and the extent of its capacity 
is not considered reached. The cost of moving one ton 
per mile a few years since was one cent, which is now 
reduced to half-a-cent. The most important element in 
causing the reduction of expenses has been steel rails, 
which are now furnished at two-thirds the cost of iron 
rails thirty years ago. ° 

The United States Corps of Engineers have recently 
accomplished the sounding of the Niagara River, the 
result of which gives the depth of the river, at the point 
nearest the foot of the falls, which was also quite near 
shore, to be 83 feet—the next cast of the lead gave 100 
feet, deepening to 192 feet at the inclined railway. The 
average depth to the swift drift, where the river sud- 
denly narrows, with a velocity too great to be measured, 
was 153 feet. Under the lower bridge, where the 
whirlpool rapids set in, the computed depth is 210 feet. 

A statement collected from the reports of U. States 
consuls, on the condition of labor in the countries of 
Europe, is to the effect that “ More misery results from 
strikes, drinking, socialism and communism in England 
and Germany, than from all other causes, hard times 
included. The French working men and women, 
though obtaining less wages, are more prosperous than 
the working people of Great Britain. This is owing to 
the greater frugality and providence of the former, as 
compared with the strikes, drinking habits, and conse- 

nent recklessness of the latter. In the United States 
the business of an agitator should find no favor. It 
might be forgiven if the peasant of southern Germany, 
whose daily wages are less than twenty-five cents of our 
money, should think their lot a hard one; but it isa 
pitiful commentary on human nature, that any one of 
all these United States should be suffering from the 
specious pleas and unsound logic, of those who hope to 
ride into political power by deceiving the people into 
imagining themselves oppressed.” 

The number of immigrants who arrived at New York 
during the twelve months ending 8th mo, 31st, was 
108,507, against 75,035 for corresponding period last 

ear. 

One hundred and fifty colored emigrants from Nash- 
ville, arrived it St. Louis recently, on their way to 
Kansas. They stated they were able to pay their way, 
and take up land on reaching their destination. 

The report of the last cotton crop shows that 4,451,368 
bales were received at Southern ports, 439,842 bales 
were shipped overland to Northern mills, and 184,945 
bales were consumed in the South ; 3,465,937 bales were 
exported, of which 2,052,555 went to England, 422,948 
to France, and 938,904 elsewhere on the continent. 
The heaviest producer of cotton was Louisiana, which 
raised more than one-fifth of the crop. The average 
weight of a bale was nearly 474 pounds. 

The bullion product of the United States, for the half 
year ending 6th mo. 30th, is given at $34,778,800. Of 
this total the value of gold was $15,000,000; silver, 
$17,000,000 ; lead, $2,778,800. 

The recent flow of the precious metals toward the 
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United States is the more remarkable in view of the| 


fact that during every year since 1861, there has been 
an excess of exports of specie from the United States, 
over the imports into the United States. So late as the 
year 1875, there was an excess of exports of specie 
amounting to $71,200,000. 

A fire in Deadwood, Dakota Territory, on the 26th 
ult., destroyed about 175 buildings, mostly stores, and 
rendered two thousand people homeless. The loss is 
estimated at $1,500,000. 

The immigration into Eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory, has been larger this season than at any 
time since the original settlement of the country. One 
effect of this, is the increased development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the country. It has been estimated 
that 80,000 tons of wheat will be shipped this year from 
these sections through Walla Walla alone. Another 
result of the settlement of the country is the impetus 
given to railroad enterprise; the State Legislature has 
ee inducements to Eastern capitalists to build 
roads. 

The total number of deaths from yellow fever in 
Memphis to the 27th ult., is given as 382. 

The deaths in this city the past week were 253. Of 
these 177 were natives of the United States; 147 adults, 
and 106 children, 61 being under one year of age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 1881, 105}; do. 5’s, 1033; 
4} per cents, 1891, 105}; 4’s, registered, 101$; do. 
coupon, 1023. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings were reported at 11 a 11} 
cts. per Ib. 

Petroleum.—Crude 6 cts. in barrels; and refined 6} 
cts. for export, and 7} a 7} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour continues in demand. Minnesota extra, £5.75 
a $6.25; Penna., $5.50 a $6.25; Patent and other high 
grades, $6.25 a $6.75. Rye flour, $4.12} a $4.25. Corn 
meal, $2.75 a $2.80. 

Grain.—Wheat unsettled, but prices higher: red, 
$1.28 a $1.29, and amber, $1.29 a $1.30. Rye, 74475 
ets. Corn, 58 a 59 cts. Oats, mixed, 33 a 35 cts., and 
white, 35 a 38 cts. 

Seeds.—i‘laxseed, $1.35 a $1.40; Timothy, $2.60 a 
$2.70 per bushel. 


slaveholders intend following their example. The 
Spanish Government has decided to send five hundred 
troops to Cuba forthwith. Several Deputies are re. 
solved to move in the Cortes the immediate abolitidn 
of slavery, without indemnity to the slave-owners. 

A person writing from the province of San Paulo, 
Brazil, states that severe frosts occurred there in the 
8th month, which had so seriously damaged the coffee 
trees, as to reduce the crop for 1880 one half. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joshua L. Harmer, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
53; from Mary W. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from 
M. M. Child, Del., $2.10, vol. 53; ‘from Thomas Kite, 
O., $2.10, vol. 53; from Samuel J. Eves, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 53; from Thomas Emmons, [o., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Henry Newton, England, 10 shillings, vol. 53; 
from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from Richard 
Mott, Agent, Io., for William Pierpont, Robert W. 
Hampton, Stephen Hodgin, John E. Hodgin, Rebecca 
Askew, and Joseph Patterson, $2.10 each, vol. 53 ; from 
Jacob Reeder, Io., $2.10, vol. 53; from Richard Haines, 
Clayton Haines, and Isaac H. Stokes, N. J., $2.10 each, 
vol. 53; from Alice P. Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Margaret Robinson, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 53; from 
John B. Comfort, N. J., $4.20, to No. 52, vol. 53, and 
for Nathan Carslake, $2.10, vol. 53; from William C, 
Buzby, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from James Woody, 
Agent, Ind., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Israel Hall, $2.10, 
vol. 53; from Hiram Rees, Texas, $1.95, to No. 33, vol. 
53; from Benjamin Ellyson, Io., $2.10, vol. 53 ; from 
Josiah Stratton, Io., $2.10, vol. 53; from George D, 
Penrose, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; from T. Chalkley Palmer, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; from William Hicks, City, $2, vol, 
53; from Pennell L. Webster, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Tenth month 3rd, 
at 10 A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet on the same day, 
at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Instruction at 2.30 


Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 85 a 90 cts. per|?- M 


100 pounds; mixed, 65 a 75 cts.; straw, 85 cts. a $1.00. 

Beef cattle were dull and prices favored buyers. 
Extra, 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts., and common, 3 a 4 cts. 
per pound. Hogs, extra, 6 cts.; good, 5} cts.; common, 
5} cts. per pound. Sheep, 3} a 4} cts., as to quality. 
Lambs, 4 a 5} cts. 

Foreren.—In London on the 27th ult., U. S. bonds 
were quoted at 106} for the 5’s, 108} for the 4}’s, and 
104} for the 4’s. 

The Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, issued 
a few days ago, show that the acreage of wheat for 1879 
was 10 per cent. less than the previous year; the acre- 
age of oats was also less; while that of barley and 
potatoes had considerably increased. 

The official report of the keeper of Mining Records 
for 1878, shows a decrease in the production of coal of 
1,955,876 tons. In 1878, 17,229,781 tons of iron ore 
were smelted, against 18,250,110 tons in 1877. The 
decline in prices was even greater. The total value of 
coal produced in 1878, was $232,063,765; and of pig 
iron from ores of the United Kingdom alone, $80,- 
785,000. 

The losses from fire in Russia during the 8th month 
is stated to be 20,000,000 rubles. 

Late advices by mail from the west coast of Africa, 
say that Henry M. Stanley and his companions had 
arrived at Sierra Leone from Zanzibar, in the steamer 
Albion. 

The International Exhibition at Sydney, New South 
Wales, is spoken of as a success. Great Britain has 800 
industrial exhibits, and 513 of fine arts; Germany has 
691 entries; Austria, 170; France has 350 industrial 
exhibits and 168 of fine arts; Belgium 236 industrial, 
50 of paintings ; America 150 industrial exhibits, 

Some idea of the magnitude of the business of raising 
sweet-scented flowers, may be gathered from the fact 
that Europe and British India alone consume about 
150,000 gallons of handkerchief perfume yearly; the 
English revenue from French Eau de Cologne is $40,000 
annually, and the total revenue of England from other 
imported perfumes is estimated at $200,000 each year. 
The London Journal of Horticulture gives the value of 
an acre of jasmine plants at $1250; an acre of rose trees 
#375; orange trees, $250; violets, $800; geranium 
plants, $4000 ; an acre of lavender will yield a value 
of $1500. 

A private telegram from Havana states that three 
slaveholders, owners of 400, 1200, and 800 slaves re- 
spectively, have emancipated them, and contracted with 
them for their services for five years, and that other 


The Visiting Committee meet at the school on Second- 
day evening, 9th mo. 29th. For the accommodation of 
this committee, conveyances will be in waiting at Street 
Road Station on the arrival of trains which leave Phil- 
adelphia at 2.30 and 4.40 Pp. m. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE 


A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College” will be held at the Committee- 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth month 14th, 1879, at 3 o’clock P. M, 

Epwarp Bett ez, Jr., Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmo 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent an 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 
quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. ” 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting, West Chester, Pa., 
Ninth mo. 18th, 1879, T. Francis WARRINGTON to 
JOSEPHINE L. SMITH. 





Diep, at his residence, near Barnesville, Ohio, on 
the 15th of Ninth month, Srnctarr Smita, in the 
49th year of his age, a member of Stillwater Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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